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The announcement by President Wilson and Sec- 
retary of State Bryan of the attitude of the new 
Administration on international affairs has caused 
no surprise. It is what was to have been expected, 
in view of the conspicuous utterances of the two men 
in former years. 

Acting in the spirit of genuine respect for other 
nations and their rights and institutions, of cordial 
friendly co-operation with them, of good-will and 
brotherliness, the Administration will, we are confi- 
dent, do everything in its power to promote the fur- 
ther development of such international practices, 
customs, and institutions as will assure permanent 
good relations and peace, prevent strife and war, 
check the current ruinous rivalry in building arma- 
ments, and deliver, with as little delay as possible, 
the people from the heavy and rapidly increasing 
burdens of the “armed peace.” 

The peace party of the country, and indeed of the 
world, appreciates intensely the attitude which the 


Administration has taken, and may be depended 
upon to support, heart and soul, the most advanced 
measures which it may be possible to take to secure 
these important ends. It is needless to say that it 
will take time and much deliberation and carefui 
planning to bring these great measures to even par 
tial realization, but the Administration may be as 
sured that the true friends of peace throughout the 
nation, while most anxious to see something done 
speedily, will be duly patient and sympathetic. 

The task which lies before the President and his 
colleagues in this direction is one of the most noble 
and inspiring, and at the same time most difficult, 
with which an Administration has ever been con- 
fronted. We may well all pray that special divine 
light and wisdom may be granted them, and, above 
all, the unfaltering courage to do their duty as God 
has given them to see it. 


—_27o 


‘*‘Drunkenness over Armaments.”’ 


The foregoing expression has been used by a Ger 
man daily, The Frankfurter Zeitung, to characterize 
the new access of military delirium in Germany. It 
is none too strong, and applies equally well to all of 
the group of European military powers. 

There seems to be no extreme to which the army 
and navy promoters, either in government or out of 
it, are not ready to go on the slightest provocation 
indeed, without any provocation at all. The stu- 
pendous cost, the ultimate relative uselessness of the 
increases, the final catastrophe and ruin if the thing 
goes on, all go for nothing when the spasm is on. 
Everything that is vital in the national life is sacri- 
ficed without hesitation, that the military and naval 
defenses, on which the safety of the country is as- 
sumed chiefly to depend, may be kept strong enough 
to meet any imagined emergency. 

Such spasms of fright and mad rushes to increase 
armaments as those now occurring in Europe belong 
to the very nature of the system of competitive arma- 
ments. They are inevitable, and no one should be 
surprised when they come. As soon as one power 
is thrown into a position of comparative superiority, 
for no matter what reason, shivers of fear run 
through all the rest, and the hammers at once begin 
to bang in the navy construction vards and new regi- 
ments are summoned to the colors in other countries. 
No delusion can be greater than that of those who 
believe, if they do believe, that assurance of security 
and freedom from attack and disaster can be pro- 
cured on the lines of competing armaments. The 
natural fruit of such a policy is, and always will be, 
suspicion, fear, false alarms, and pitiable panics, 
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The only way to avoid these is to destroy the system 
of competitive armaments. 

The causes of the present European flurry are not 
altogether clear; but the chief factor seems to be the 
sudden and unexpected success of the Balkan allies 
in crushing Turkey. This has brought the Slav 
States of southeastern Europe, which are closely con- 
nected with Russia, into sudden military promi- 
nence, and Germany, whose ambitions in regard to 
that territory are well known, has taken alarm and 
decided immediately to increase her great army, and 
is considering the building of additional fortifica- 
tions on her eastern boundary next to Russia. Her 
military program, adopted a number of years ago, 
runs out this year. She has decided, therefore, to 
enter upon a new program of army enlargement 
which will add an additional cost of $250,000,000 
the first vear, and thereafter at least $50,000,000 an- 
nually. Ter standing army will be increased from 
something over 600,000 men to over 800,000. 
France has at once responded by deciding to add 
nearly 200,000 men to her standing army, with a 
like increase in the budget, and by increasing the 
period of enlistment of her soldiers from two to three 
years. Russia, of course, takes a similar step, and 
has decided to add three army corps to her military 
force, and the Austro-Hungarian government fol- 


lows. The effect on England has been almost 1n- 
stantaneous. The movement for universal military 


service is being pushed forward with all possible en- 
ergy. The naval program for the coming year, as 
introduced by the government on March 13, pro- 
vides for five battleships, as against four last year, 
and a corresponding number of cruisers, destroyers, 
ete. The total budget amounts to £46,309,300 (in 
round numbers about $230,000,000). This is the 
greatest navy budget ever laid out by the British 
government in time of peace. The increase over 
last year is about fourteen and one-half millions of 
dollars. New schemes of taxation are being devised 
in the different countries by which the huge sums 
for the army and the navy may be raised. 

It is difficult to comprehend how the statesmen 
who control the destinies of these great powers can, 
with apparent coolness, undertake another step of 
this kind in the mad rivalry which has long beer 
going on among the European powers. It seems as 
if the lowest dictates of common sense would have 
caused them to seize the occasion for holding a 
European conference with a view to resisting the 
growth of their armaments rather than to heap fur- 
ther burdens upon their peoples. 

The only hopeful factor in the entire situation 1s 
the prompt and energetic protests which are being 
made against this new building program. The Free 
Church Council of Great Britain, representing all 
the Protestant bodies of England outside of the 
National Church, in its recent meeting at New- 
castle, adopted unanimously a resolution protesting 
against the program of conscription “which would 
harness the nation irrevocably to the forces that 
would send it rattling back into barbarism.” The 
action of the council is supported by all the peace 
forces in England. : 
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In France a stormy scene occurred in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the afternoon of March 6, when 
the bill for reintroducing the three-year military 
service instead of two was brought forward. The 
Socialist party, seconded by some forty Radicals, de- 
clared that the new budget “was insanity.” The up- 
roar became so great that it was impossible for the 
president of the chamber to restore order. The War 
Minister endeavored in vain for some time to read 
the text of the bill, and when he left the tribune the 
opponents of the bill hurled violent language at him. 
The opposition to this new measure is sure to develop 
rapidly in all the countries, and it may well be asked 
whether the system of competitive armaments, which 
does not hesitate to suck the very life-blood out of 
the nation, is not entering rapidly upon its last stage. 
The friends of peace in Europe, and in all other 
countries, ought promptly to seize the occasion for 
declaring anew their unalterable opposition to the 
whole system of “armed peace” and the motives and 
policies out of which the great armaments spring. 





The St. Louis Peace Congress. 


The Fourth American Peace Congress, to be held in 
St. Louis May 1, 2, 3, and 4, and already referred to 
several times in our columns, promises to be a most sig- 
nificant gathering. If for no other reason than that it 
is wholly under the direction of the Business Men’s 
League of that city, the unique significance of the con- 
gress is assured. No other American peace congress has 
had such an initial backing, and no other has aroused an 
interest among chambers of commerce and kindted or- 
ganizations equal to that already awakened by this. 
Furthermore, nearly all of the governments of the west- 
ern hemisphere are to be represented, Congressman 
Bartholdt, president of the Congress, having personally 
invited the official representatives of the twenty other 
American republics, practically all of whom have agreed 
to attend. A number of Canadian delegates are also 
sure to be present. While President Wilson has not yet 
fully decided as to himself, it is assured that either he 
or Secretary Bryan will be there. Mr. Carnegie has 
definitely promised that he will deliver an address. Our 
clipping bureau convinces us that it is probably true 
that none of the other American peace congresses has 
had the early publicity which this is receiving. 

The Apvocate or Pracr has always watched with 
great interest the new workers for international peace 
invariably brought forth by these gatherings. They 
have already begun to appear as a result of the effort in 
St. Louis. Frederick W. Lehmann, best known as 
United States Solicitor General under the Taft admin- 
istration, is the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Law. Associated with him is the Hon. Fred- 
erick M. Judson, one of the arbiters in the recent cele- 
brated railroad case. A. Ross Hill, president of the 


University of Missouri, is chairman of the Education 
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Committee. James E. Smith, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and W. B. Stevens, executive secretary 
of the congress, are both new and promising men in 
our work. Many of the delegates being appointed by 
the various governors, boards of trade, and other organi- 
zations are fresh and promising adherents to the cause. 

If Professor Hudson, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, carries out his present plan, the program in gen- 
eral outline will consist of general meetings throughout 
the forenoons and evenings. Wednesday, April 30, as 
has been previously noted, is the day of the Jefferson 
Memorial dedication, with ten Senators, fifteen Con- 
gressmen, many governors, and other distinguished 
persons in attendance. ‘The congress proper opens 
Thursday morning, May 1. ‘Thursday afternoon will be 
devoted to sectional meetings and round-table confer- 
ences. Friday afternoon will be given over to sight- 
seeing and a garden party at the famous Shaw Gardens. 
The annual meeting of the American Peace Society will 
be held Saturday afternoon, May 3; the banquet of the 
congress to be held in the evening of the same day. 
Sunday, May 4, the churches will offer sermons, ad- 
dresses, and other exercises appropriate to the closing 
of such a gathering. 

The significance of this congress cannot well be over- 
estimated. It is to be held in a city most strategically 
located for the crystallization of peace sentiment, espe- 
cially throughout the great Middle West. The Missouri 
Peace Society will add greatly to its membership and 
influence. The peace societies of Nebraska and Kansas 
will be strengthened. New peace societies will be organ- 
ized, and the essential work of education will be greatly 
extended in other sections. ‘The important new peace 
societies of our country have been largely the outgrowth 
of such peace congresses. The change in public opinion, 
away from indifference or hostility to the movement for 
international peace, has been greatly helped by these 
congresses. The growth of a friendlier feeling toward 
the peace societies on the part of the newspapers is at- 
tributable in no smal! degree to these same peace con- 
gresses. The Fourth American Peace Congress, we re- 
peat, promises to be of unusual importance and signif- 
icance. The attendance of friends of the cause frem all 
parts of the nation ought to be large. 


One result of Norman Angell’s work in Great Brit- 
ain has been the organization at Cambridge of “The 
Cambridge University War and Peace Society,” the 
purpose of which is to investigate the economic facts 
to which he has called attention. Similar societies have 
already been created in one or two German universi- 
ties, and a German committee is offering prizes and 
scholarships with the same object in view. The hope 
is expressed that chairs of international statecraft may 
be founded before long in some of the German univer- 
sities. 
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The Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society. 


Official notice is hereby given that the Eighty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society will be 
held in the Odeon, St. Louis, Saturday afternoon, May 3. 
The hall and hour of meeting will be announced at the 
Peace Congress. 

Besides the transaction of the usual business—the 
presentation of the reports of the directors and treas- 
urer, the election of officers, board of directors, ete.—a 
program of exercises is being arranged which will in- 
clude addresses by two or three distinguished speakers 
and a discussion by the members of questions connected 
with the organization and propaganda work of the 
society and its constituent branches. All members of 
the society and its constituent branches have the right 
to attend and participate in the proceedings. It is 
hoped that the Peace Congress, which opens on the 
first of May, will bring large numbers of members of 
the Society to St. Louis and that the annual meeting, 
therefore, will be unusually well attended. It is a most 
important epoch in the history of the peace movement, 
and the members of the society are urged to make a 
special effort this year to be present at the annual 
meeting. 

BeNnJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 





oom 


Editorial Notes. 


Extensive preparations are being 
made again this year for the observance 
of the 18th of May as Peace Day in 
the schools. As the day falls on Sunday, the school 
exercises will mostly take place on Monday; in some 
instances, probably on the preceding Friday. The Amer- 
ican School Peace League (405 Marlborough street, 
Boston) is especially promoting the observance of the 
day, but the peace societies—the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, the Peace Department of the National 
W. C. T. U., the Arbitration and Peace Committee of 
the National Council of Women, the Arbitration and 
Peace Commission of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, etc.—are also devoting unusual attention to 
the anniversary this year. As the 18th of May falls on 
Sunday, special effort is being made to have the ministers 
of all denominations devote a part, at least, of the day 
to the consideration of this most commanding movement, 
and we are assured that an unusually large number of 
them will do so. The National Bureau of Education 
(Hon. P. P. Claxton, commissioner), which published 
and distributed a Peace Day bulletin last year contain- 
ing material for preparation of programs for the day, is 
repeating the bulletin again this spring. Copies of it 
may be had by addressing the Bureau of Education at 


Eighteenth 
of May. 
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Washington, D. C. The price last spring was five cents 
per copy, and will probably not be over ten cents this 
year, including postage. Literature suitable for the 
occasion may be had of the American Peace Society at a 
merely nominal rate. Any one sending fifteen cents in 
stamps will receive in return a well-assorted package of 
valuable pamphlets and leaflets. 





The arbitrators selected from the 
Hague Court to settle the controversy 
between France and Italy, because of 
the seizure by Italian warships during the war in Trip- 
oli of two French steamers plying between Marseilles 
and ‘Tunis, announced their decision early last month. 
The members of the court chosen for the arbitration 
were Prof. Louis Renault of France, Prof. Guido Fusi- 
nato of the Italian State Council, Prof. de Taube of 
the Russian State Council, Dr. Kriege, Legal Adviser of 
the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Hjalmar 
Hammarskold, Governor of the Province of Upsala in 
Sweden—an exceptionally able, experienced body of 
men. ‘The two steamers were seized because they had on 
board an aeroplane and members of the Turkish Red 
Crescent, whom the Italians thought did not belong to 
the order, but were surreptitiously taking in the aero- 
plane to use in the war. The French government com- 
plained of the seizure as a violation of the laws of war 
regarding neutrals. Italy promptly released the ships 
and asked for the reference of the question to the Hague 
Court, to which the French government agreed. The 
arbitrators have sustained the French contention and 
decreed that Italy shall pay $400 as damages. The case 
has no great importance in itself, but it bears witness to 
the steady power of the Hague Court in keeping before 
the world that there is a civilized and rational way of 
disposing of controversies, now officially recognized by 
the family of nations, which makes war henceforth with- 
out excuse. 


Hague Court 
Decision. 





In a very strong paper on “The 
Sixty-seven Reasons of the Navy 
League,” published as a pamphlet by 
the World Peace Féundation (Boston), Prof. Edward 
B. Krehbiel, of Stanford University, disposes effectively 
of the League’s arguments for a stronger navy drawn 
from the services of the navy in teaching efficiency, in 
stimulating invention, in furnishing employment for 
workingmen, in doing police service, and protecting 
commerce and trade. Our friends ought to get and 
read the pamphlet entire. One of the most conspicuous 


The Navy 
as insurance. 


of the arguments of the big-navy promoters is that a 
powerful navy is insurance against the destruction of 
our commerce and trade. 
Krehbiel says: 


Of this contention Professor 
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“As to insurance, it is foolish to take out an insurance 


policy on fireproof structures. And as far as the navy 
claims to insure or protect the great bulk of American 
property and commerce, this is exactly what is being 
done ; for great parts of our country and of its trade are 
absolutely secure from any possible invasion or foe. 
The analogy of navy protection to insurance is defect- 
ive in another respect: for in ordinary insurance the 
man who receives the benefits pays the premium, 
whereas, in the case of the navy, if it protects com- 
merce at all—as it certainly does not in time of peace— 
the whole country pays the premium for the benefit of 
the group interested in foreign trade. One is also 
forced to question the character of insurance which, 
without increasing security, merely becomes more ex- 
pensive every time the premium is paid. We build a » 
dreadnought or two under the impression that we are 
making our commerce securer; hence we are told that 
our contributions are like premiums on insurance. Our 
“possible foe” does likewise. In retaliation we increase 
our premiums; again he follows. And so on indefi- 
nitely. Yet in the end our commerce is not one whit 
safer than it was at the beginning. Does such insur- 
ance insure? Certainly it is not what is ordinarily 
meant by insurance.” 





=" On the 6th of March the new Sec- 
ryan’s PT ye ; : 
Sietemens. retary of State made public the follow 


ing statement of his views in regard 
to the position and duties of the United States in the 
movement for international peace: 


[ do not care to speak of our foreign relations or of 
our nation’s position in relation to any particular nation 
or question, but my views on our national position are 
expressed in the closing words of the speech which I 
delivered at Indianapolis August 8, 1900. The words 
to which I refer are as follows, and show that I am in 
hearty accord with President Wilson in his desire to 
promote international peace and good-will: 

“T can conceive of a national destiny surpassing the 
glories of the present and past—a destiny which meets 
the responsibility of today and measures up to the pos- 
sibilities of the future. Behold a Republic resting se- 
curely upon the foundation stones quarried by Revolu- 
tionary patriots from the mountain of eternal truth—a 
Republic applying in practice and proclaiming to the 
world the self-evident propositions that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights; that governments are instituted 
among men to secure these rights and that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

“Behold a Republic in which civil and religious lib- 
erty stimulates all to earnest endeavor and in which the 
law restrains every hand uplifted for a neighbor’s in- 
jury—a Republic in which every citizen is a sovereign, 
but in which no one cares or dares to wear a crown. 
Behold a Republic standing erect while Empires all 
around are bowed beneath the weight of their own 
armaments—a Republic whose flag is loved while other 
flags are only feared. 

*“Behold a Republic increasing in population, in 
wealth, in strength, and in influence, solving the prob- 
lems of civilization and hastening the coming of a uni- 
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versal brotherhood—a Republic which shakes thrones 
and dissolves aristocracies by its silent example and 
gives light and inspiration to those who sit in darkness. 

“Behold a Republic gradually but surely becoming 
the supreme moral factor in the world’s progress and 
the accepted arbiter of the world’s disputes—a Republic 
whose history, like the path of the just, ‘is as the shin- 
ing light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.’ ” 





Among the Peace Organizations. 


The Canadian Peace Society, which was organized in 
1904, has recently been reorganized and put into shape 
to do much better work than it has ever done before. 
The new president of the society is Prof. T. E. Horn- 
ing, of Victoria University, Toronto, who will bring to 
the support of the society his strong influence among 
the students of the university. Professor Horning will 
attend the Mohonk Arbitration Conference at the mid- 
dle of May. 


An oratorical contest for prizes offered by the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association will be held in McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Fri@ay evening, April 4. Representa- 
tives of St. John’s College, Washington College, George- 
town University, Loyola College, and Johns Hopkins 
University will participate. The Maryland Peace So- 
ciety gives two prizes—$75 for the best and $50 for the 
second best oration. 


The Commission of the International Peace Bureau 
held its spring meeting at Berne, Switzerland, the 14th 
of March, to fix the date of the next International 
Peace Congress, to formulate the program of the Con- 
gress, to revise the statutes of the Bureau, ete. The 
Commission voted to issue a manifesto protesting 
against the projected increases of armaments by the 
European powers. 


On Saturday, the 8th of February, the 80th birthday 
of Felix Moscheles, president of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association, was celebrated by his 
friends at his home in Chelsea, London. Speaking of 
the strides which the cause of peace is making, he said: 
“They are simply immense. Forty years ago the word 
peace was tabooed. Now nobody ever makes a speech 
without it. Even the man who is shouting for a dozen 
dreadnaughts a year, is careful to say that it is all for 
the sake of international amity and peace. The abo- 
lition of frontiers is to be looked for. They are all 
artificial barriers. Fighting about religion has ceased 
and tolerance is now general. International peace is 
much nearer than people imagine. The democracies 
are saying, ‘We won’t stand it,’ and the plutocracies, 
‘It doesn’t pay.’ The social conscience is wide awake, 
and it cannot be put to sleep again.” 


In response to the needs of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which has recently arranged for a sub- 
committee on peace in every club, the World Peace 
Foundation has issued a small pamphlet, to be sent free 
on application, entitled “Club Women and the Peace 
Movement.” This recommends books and pamphlets 


peculiarly suited to the needs of clubs, and also sup- 
plies a series of practical suggestions as to promoting 
information on peace problems in church and school 
The 


and home and among members of Congress. 
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Foundation offers to send, on application, information 
as to prospective or pending bills before Congress which 
affect international peace. It is of great importance 
that before next year’s programs are completed at least 
one session of each club be set aside for an address on 
this subject. From among the list of speakers in nearly 
every State timely application ought to secure a good 
speaker whenever the services of Mrs. Duryea, who 
represents the World Peace Foundation, are not avail- 
able for the clubs. Address the World Peace Founda- 
tion, at 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


A section of the Northern California Peace Society 
has been organized at the San José Normal School as 
a result of a visit and address of Robert C. Root, diree 
tor of the Pacific Coast Department of the American 
Peace Society. The school has 900 students. A purse 
of $10 was offered by W. C. Alden, who was present, 
for the best oration on peace to be given by any student 
of the normal school any time this spring. Mr. Root 
also offered to give $5 for the second best. 


At its annual meeting on Thursday, the 20th of 
March, the New Hampshire Peace Society voted to 
hold at Portsmouth, on Peace Day, the 18th of May, a 
service in honor of William Ladd, the founder of the 
American Peace Society, who was born at Exeter, N. H.., 
on May 10, 1778. President Ernest Fox Nichols, of 
Dartmouth College, was re-elected president of the 
Society ; W. W. Thayer, of Concord, secretary, and Rev. 
Edward A. Tuck, of Concord, treasurer. The Society 
has had a successful and prosperous year. . 


The death is announced from Italy of Count Angelo 
de Gubernatis, one of the most prominent of the Italian 
pacifists of recent years. He took a leading part in the 
Stockholm Peace Congress of 1910, and secured from 
it an acceptance of the invitation presented by him to 
hold the following Congress in Rome. The prepara- 
tions for this Congress were well advanced by Count 
Gubernatis and his friends, but on account of the out 
break of cholera the meeting had to be finally given up. 


The Seabury Peace Prize Essay Contest, under the 
auspices of the American School Peace League, which 
closed March 1, has surpassed this year all the previous 
contests in the number of essays handed in. This con- 
test is open annually to seniors in normal and secondary 
schools all over the world. The European essays have 
not yet reached this country, but one hundred and forty- 
three essays from this country and one from Australia 
have been received. Of this number, one hundred and 
twenty-three were secondary school essays. T'wenty- 
nine States are represented this year, twenty-eight hav- 
ing been the largest representation in previous years. 

The judges for this contest are: David Starr Jordan, 
President Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, 
Cal.; William H. Maxwell. Superintendent of Schools, 
New York city; Endicott Peabody, Headmaster Groton 
School, Groton, Mass. ; Miss Edith C. Wescott, Principal 
Western High School, Washington, D. C.; Charles E. 
Chadsey, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Charles T. C. Whitcomb, Principal High School, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; V. L. Roy, President State Normal School, 
Natchitoches, La.; Albert J. Roberts, Principal High 
School, Helena, Mont.;: Henry G. Williams, Dean State 
Normal College, Athens, Ohio, and Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Through the influence of the New York department 
of the American Peace Society, the Department of 
Education at Albany has issued a letter to all the super- 
intendents of the State, advising them to have the 18th 
of May celebrated as Peace Day in all of the schools, 
giving one hour to appropriate exercises. If a great 
State like New York, with its highly centralized sys- 
tem of school management, can take such an advanced 
step, the workers for international peace may be sure 
that the other States will not be slow in following the 
example. Indeed, a number of States have already 
done so in previous years. 


The “Conciliation Internationale” held its annual 
meeting on Monday, the 17th of March, at the Hotel des 
Sociétés Savantes, 28 rue Serpente, Paris. The Presi- 
dent, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, gave an account 
of his extended trip last year to the United States and 
Canada. The program included reports of the Geneva 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, the Con- 
gress of the German International Conciliation at Hei- 
delberg, and a discussion of the Italo-Turkish and the 
Balkan wars. 


ee 


Brief Peace Notes. 


; Before Congress adjourned, the 4th of March, 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the United States 
Interparliamentary Group, succeeded in _ getting 
through, in the Diplomatic and Consular Appropria- 
tion Bill, an appropriation of $2,500 for the Interpar- 
liamentary Union for this year, and also one for $20,000 
to enable the United States to do its part in the orna- 
mentation of the new Hague Palace of Peace. Our 
Government has been very dilatory in doing its share 
in this work, though it has had assigned to it, for stat- 
uary, the most conspicuous place of all in the palace, 
viz., that at the foot of the grand stairway. The gifts 
of practically all the other governments are already in 
place. Much unfavorable comment has been made 
abroad on our Government’s delay. But we shall be 
with them at the finish. 


‘ Norman Angell, author of “The Great Illusion,” 
has been invited to lecture before various German uni- 
versities. His itinerary includes the universities of 
Berlin, Frankfort, Kiel, Jena, Bonn, Munich, Leipsic, 
Freiburg, Heidelberg, Marburg, and Géttingen. The 
object of his visit is to urge upon educators and stu- 
dents the necessity of a closer study of the general 
problem of the relations of nations. One German uni- 
versity organization has arranged to send an open letter 
from Mr. Angell to 50,000 German students dealing 
with the general financial and industrial development 
of the last thirty years. 


... Hon. Oscar S. Straus, ex-Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople and member of the Hague Court, sailed with 
Mrs. Straus from New York on March 11 for a tour in 
Italy and Algiers. Mr. Straus will attend the dedica- 
tion of the Palace of Peace at The Hague this summer. 


‘ On March 14, Secretary Bryan and Ambassador 
Jusserand exchanged ratifications of the convention ap- 
proved by the Senate in February for the extension of 
the arbitration treaty of 1908 between France and the 
United States for another period of five years. This 
was Mr. Bryan’s first participation in treaty-making. 








The Chicago Committee of One Hundred, ap- 
pointed by Mayor Harrison to arrange for Chicago’s 
part in the celebration of the hundred years of peace, 
has organized by electing the mayor as honorary chair- 
man, Cyrus H. McCormick chairman, Dr. A. W. Harris 
vice-chairman, Charles L. Hutchinson treasurer, and 
K. Norris secretary. Leroy Goddard, president of the 
Chicago Peace Society, has been chosen chairman of the 
executive committee. The committee has extended an 
invitation to Earl Grey to visit Chicago in May and 
make an address in one of the large halls. 


. . . In opening the third session of the present Parlia- 
ment, on March 10, King George devoted his speech 
chiefly to the steps which have been taken by the powers 
to bring the Balkan war to an end. He expressed the de- 
sire that the powers might hasten the conclusion of 
peace, as they were all anxious to prevent the hostilities 
from spreading, and had come to an agreement in prin- 
ciple on matters of the greatest importance. 


> 


_ President Wilson’s Attitude Toward 
Latin=-America. 
On the 11th of March President Wilson made public 


the following statement of his proposed policy toward 
the Central and South American republics: 





One of the chief objects of my administration will be 
to cultivate the friendship and deserve the confidence 
of our sister republics of Central and South America, 
and to promote in every proper and honorable way the 
interests which are common to the peoples of the two 
continents. I earnestly desire the most cordial under- 
standing and co-operation between the peoples and lead- 
ers of America, and, therefore, deem it my duty to make 
this brief statement. 

Co-operation is possible only when supported at every 
turn by the orderly processes of just government based 
upon law, not upon arbitrary or irregular force. We 
hold, as I am sure all thoughtful leaders of republican 
government everywhere hold, that just government rests 
always upon the consent of the governed, and that there 
can be no freedom without order based upon law and 
upon the public conscience and approval. We shall look 
to make these principles the basis of mutual intercourse, 
respect, and helpfulness between our sister republics and 
ourselves. We shall lend our influence of every kind to 
the realization of these principles in fact and practice, 
knowing that disorder, personal intrigue, and defiance 
of constitutional rights weaken and discredit govern- 
ment, and injure none so much as the people who are 
unfortunate enough to have their common life and their 
common affairs so tainted and disturbed. We can have 
no sympathy with those who seek to seize the power of 
government to advance their own personal interests or 
ambition. We are the friends of peace, but we know 
that there can be no lasting or stable peace in such cir- 
cumstances. As friends, therefore, we shall prefer those 
who act in the interests of peace and honor, who protect 
private rights, and respect the restraints of constitu- 
tional provision. Mutual respect seems to us the indis- 
pensable foundation of friendship between States, as 
between individuals. 

The United States has nothing to seek in Central and 
South America except the lasting interests of the peo- 
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ples of the two continents, the security of governments 
intended for the people and for no special group or in- 
terest, and the development of personal and trade rela- 
tionship between the two continents which shall redound 
to the profit and advantage of both, and interfere with 
the rights and liberties of neither. 

From these principles may be read so much of the 
future policy of this Government as it is necessary now 
to forecast ; and in the spirit of these principles, I may, 
I hope, be permitted, with as much confidence as earn- 
estness, to extend to the governments of all the repub- 
lics of America the hand of genuine disinterested friend- 
ship, and to pledge my own honor and the honor of my 
colleagues to every enterprise of peace and amity that a 
fortunate future may disclose. 





An Event of Enormous Importance. 


The following letter of the late Ambassador Whitelaw 
Reid in regard to the British-American Peace Centen- 
ary will be read with deep interest at the present time: 


DorcHester House, Park LANE, W., December 6, 1912. 


My Dear Mr. Donatp: I am finding once more 
this week that there is never a convenient moment for 
being ill. 

But nothing has troubled me so much since the break- 
down, three or four weeks ago, that followed my over- 
work in the autumn and early winter, as to learn now 
that the physicians will not consent to my attending 
the public meeting at the Mansion House to help inaugu- 
rate your movement for celebrating the hundredth anni- 
versary of peace between our two countries. I espe- 
cially wish to be present because I regard this as an 
event of enormous importance, and think that a failure 
to give it such a celebration as should challenge the at- 
tention of the whole world would be a crime. You may 
have possibly noticed that at our last Fourth of July 
celebration by the American Society in London T took 
the opportunity to bring the matter forward as promi- 
nently as T could. TI recall also our frequent conversa- 
tions on the subject. and am now greatly pleased not 
only with your activity in the matter, but with the ad- 
mirable results of vour work. T have read the leaflets, 
“The Hundredth Anniversary of Peace among English- 
sneaking Peoples,” “The Centenary of the Treaty of 
Ghent.” and “The Peace of the Canadian Frontier,” 
with great interest, and T congratulate vou heartily on 
the skill with which these subjects are presented. 

Tf T dared to promise to be present at the Lord 
Mayor’s meeting, T would, and if by the time it comes I 
ean escape so far from the thraldom of the physicians, 
T surely shall be. Meantime T hope the work is in as 
forward and promising a state in my country as here. 
T am sure the Centenarv could not have come at a mo- 
ment more helpful for the peace of the world. 

With thanks and all good wishes, believe me, dear 
Mr. Donald, 


Sincerely yours, Wnrrrtetaw Ret. 





St. Louis expects everv pacifist to do his dntv and 
attend the Fourth American Peace Congress the first 
three days of May. 
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The Baseless Fear of War. 
By Andrew Carnegie. 
Reprinted from The Independent, of February 13, 1913. 


Officials under the present administration have re- 
cently become prominent in surprising efforts to in- 
crease our naval and military forces, the latest and most 
startling being Colonel Goethal’s estimate of no less 
than 25,000 soldiers as necessary to guard the Panama 
Canal, strongly fortified against naval assault as it is. 
Under present conditions no sensible man would object 
to adequate protection of our whole country by the army 
and navy; but surely this is madness. 

The pending demand is for three battleships this ses- 
sion; but General Wood tells us that the canal, once 
opened, is to require more battleships than hitherto. 
differing in this from the President, who has assured 
us that only one battleship per year would be required 
after the canal was opened, because our fleet could then 
be transferred either to the Atlantic or Pacific, as re- 
quired, thus doubling its efficiency. 

Mr. Roosevelt holds “that there is but one way to 
maintain international peace—that is, by keeping our 
army and navy in such a state of preparation that there 
will be no temptation on the part of some one else to 
go to war with us. “Some one else” is indefinite in- 
deed. Our Republic has no one who wishes to go to 
war with her today, and has not in our day had one 
desirous of doing so, although Mr. Roosevelt, when 
President, was once strongly frightened. He had pro- 
claimed his policy to be one battleship a year, not to 
increase the present navy, but only to maintain its effi- 
ciency; but he applied for four warships next session 
of Congress. The dreaded foe has not yet appeared. 
His fears were groundless. It is stated that we, remote 
as we are from danger, are now spending about 70 per 
cent of our total expenditures upon army and navy, in- 
cluding pensions, while Britain, in the very center of 
the only strong military and naval powers, spends only 
43 per cent of hers on army and navy, which seems in- 
credible. It is high time we should look into this. 

No one ventures to name the nations or nation that 
has the faintest idea of quarreling with us, nor have we 
any idea of quarreling with any. All we have to do is 
to show our confidence in the continuance of present 
happy relations with all and cease expanding either 
army or navy. 

Our military and naval officials fight imaginary foes 
when they think of possible invasions of enemies. The 
Republic, having no designs of territorial acquisition 
nor powerful neighbors, has no enemies to fear. It is the 
reverse with European lands, joined together, each 
armed against the other as probable invaders. We ex- 
pect those of our military and naval circles to dwell in 
their dreams upon possible attacks, devising counter- 
measures of attack and defense—“’Tis their vocation.” 
But to any proposal of increased army or navy we hope 
our President-elect’s response will be—“Pray tell us 
first against what enemy you need this further protec- 
tion. Name the power or powers, and tell vs what 
object they can have for attacking us, how they can 
benefit therefrom—what end in view.” There are to- 
day only two navies greater than our own, those of 
Britain and Germany. We rank third. Does any sen- 
sible man, naval and military officers excepted, fear war 
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between the two parts of our speaking race? Is not 
this unthinkable? As we have outgrown the duel, so 
have we outgrown homicidal war. English-speaking 
men are never again to assail each other. That day 
has past. Has there ever been danger of war between 
Germany and ourselves, members of the same Teutonic 
race? Never has it been even imagined. America, 
Britain, and Germany in China marched their united 
forces under a German general to Peking, and so will 
these three powers some day unite again when danger 
requires. We are all of the same Teutonic blood, and 
united could insure world peace. The fourth naval 
power is our ally of the Revolution, the sister republic 
of France. Could even an American admiral or com- 
manding general succeed in believing that war was pos- 
sible between the two republics? This would be found 
beyond even the wildest flights of his vivid imagination. 
The Taft treaty submitting all questions to arbitration 
was signed by three of these powers—Britain, France, 
and ourselves—Germany, through her Ambassador in 
Washington, by order of his government, assuring us 
of her desire to become a party to a treaty. 

This would have been the beginning of the end. 
These powers, once united for peace through arbitra- 
tion, intimating to any civilized powers threatening to 
break world peace that such action would not be favor- 
ably considered, and asking that their policy of peace- 
ful arbitration be adopted instead, would not, could not, 
pass unheeded, and peace would be preserved, and the 
foulest blot upon civilization would thus have been 
erased. The treaty failed unexpectedly to get the re- 
quired two-thirds vote in the Senate; but let the peace- 
makers be of good cheer. We hope and believe that 
the incoming administration is to renew the effort and 
succeed. There can be no such word as fail in a cause 
so noble. 

Let Wood, Mahan, Goethals, and others, admittedly 
the right men in the right places—indeed, rarely 
equalled—give us one good reason why any nation 
should desire war with us. When they do this to the 
country’s satisfaction we should listen, but not till then. 
To name our probable invaders and describe their means 
of invading us would banish all ground for anxiety. 
Think of a European power having to transport an 
army and its supplies across the Atlantic to attack us, 
always keeping in mind the question why and with what 
object. Thanks to our Constitution, if we must repel 
invasion we shall have the advantage of a civilian 
commander-in-chief in the President, and not a pro- 
fessional theorist, incapable of judging questions of gen- 
eral policy. Here we are reminded of an axiom in 
business, “Beware the expert,” especially those whose 
lifework is dreaming of wars which seldom or never 
happen. Our naval and military officials must dream 
of wars, since most of them never even see one. They 
resemble our warships, few of which ever fire a hostile 
shot, but parade around the world showing their guns 
as peacocks display their feathers, always ornamental, 
but seldom useful. Lincoln, with a Stanton, a Grant, 
a Sherman, is the ideal—not one of whom but came 
direct from civil life to defend his country. It would 
possibly be our best policy to invite our invaders to 
land; guide them into the interior as far as they would 


go—getting in they would find easy, but when it came 
to the question how they would get out it would be 
another story, surrounded as they would be by hundreds 
of thousands of sharpshooters from every quarter of the 
compass. 

Our Republic, soon to number 100,000,000 of free 
and independent citizens, our men, old and young, 
ready with their rifles to do or die for their country if 
attacked—surely every man, even the narrow profes- 
sional soldier in his sane moments, must realize that 
no such hair-brained madness as invasion will ever be 
attempted. Our harbors could easily be torpedoed be- 
fore the enemy could prepare and arrive. 

Men who refused today to walk abroad without light- 
ning-rods down their backs with a ground connection, 
because men have been struck with lightning, would be 
the counterparts of those who fear invasion, the first 
risk, however, being much greater than the second. 

Insurance companies would make huge profits by 
selling even at a dollar a head life policies against in- 
vasion—all would be clear gain, less cost of printing. 
Falstaff’s foes, both in “Buckram” and in “Kendall 
treen,” were scarcely less imaginary than the fears 
which apparently surround and appal most of our pres- 
ent professionals, able men as these are in their re- 
spective fields. Not one of the three additional war- 
ships demanded this year, if built, will in all probabil- 
ity ever fire a shot against a foe, but will rust into use- 
lessness—forty-five millions of dollars needlessly squan- 
dered. What a waste of capital that could be put to 
useful ends in improving for the masses the conditions 
of life. There is to be an end of this folly some day. 
A man’s profession is his hobby; therefore, if generals 
are to decide how many soldiers we are to maintain. 
and admirals how many fifteen-million dollar battle- 
ships we are to build to rust away, farewell to common 
sense, for there are no extremes to which men’s hobbies 
may not lead them. 

True, few, if any, of our officers of today have ever 
seen war, and, thank God, fewer still are ever to see it: 
but the professional hobby takes root early and grows 
apace. The writer believes that the President-elect will 
prove a man of sound judgment; that his first care wil! 
be to guard our country from present obvious dangers, 
while consigning imaginary dangers of the future to 
the future they belong to—that future in which so many 
of our imaginary troubles vanish. A story told the 
writer in his youth has been and is still fruitful. Con- 
doling with an old man upon his numerous misfortunes, 
the reply came, “True, I have had many grievous ills 
to bear, and the strange thing is that nine-tenths of the 
worst of them never happened.” So with our Republic. 
She bears a charmed life, and all works for her good. 
Would that her officials of today had proper confidence 
in her future and more faith in her star. She has not 
an enemy in the world, nor need she have. The rulers 
have no cause of complaint against her. The masses 
of the people in all civilized lands see in her the stand- 
ard to which they fondly hope to attain, and they love 
her. Hence an army and navy, maintained at present 
standard, are ample, and more than ample. We have 
no enemies; all nations are our friends, and we are 
friends of all. 


: 
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What the Schools Can Do for Peace. 


By Charles L. Coon, President of the North Carolina 
School Peace League. 
Address delivered March 1 at the Convention at Raleigh, held 


for the organization of a North Carolina Branch of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 


One of the earliest recollections of my life is the 
memory of a country preacher repeating, with great 
solemnity, the words, “Thou shalt do no murder,” while 
the congregation as solemnly responded, “Lord, incline 
our hearts to keep this law.” 

I cannot remember the time when I did not have the 
vague feeling that the destruction of life in the wars 
which filled many pages of the Old Testament and much 
of my school history books was murder pure and sim- 
ple. As the years passed, I became more and more con- 
vinced that what was once a vague surmise was true in 
fact, and I now know that war is not only murder, but 
that it has been the greatest curse of the ages, and is 
contrary to everything for which real Christianity 
stands. My present feeling as to war may be summed 
up as follows: “I refuse to kill your father. I refuse 
to slay your mother’s son. I refuse to plunge a bayonet 
into the breast of your sister’s brother. I refuse to 
slaughter your sweetheart’s lover. I refuse to murder 
your wife’s husband. I refuse to butcher your little 
child’s father. I refuse to wet the earth with blood 
and blind kind eyes with tears. I refuse to assassinate 
you, and then hide my stained fists in the folds of any 
flag.”* 

And I am not afraid of being called a mollycoddle 
and a weakling. I am not worried by the apologists 
for war, who say that it is a kind of sacrament; that it 
profits both victor and vanquished; that it is an abso- 
lute good, because it is human nature at its highest 
dynamic; that its horrors are cheap compared with a 
dreary world of clerks and scheming traders, of women 
teachers and coeducation, of associated charities and 
labor unions, of woman suffrage and the whole round of 
inane problem novel literature. But, notwithstanding, 
I am not afraid that the virile virtues of courage, tenac- 
itv, obedience, and self-sacrifice will disappear from 
the earth if we abolish war. I remember that Jesus of 
Nazareth had all those virtues, and gained the imperish- 
able title of Prince of Peace. 

We know that “war has had its heroes and its vic- 
tories. Slowly, but very surely, they are fading into 
the region of legend and of history. But the courage 
and strength, the nobility and gallantry that the race 
has evolved through the centuries of struggle have been 
turned toward another goal, more useful to mankind 
and no less soul-inspiring. Those of the army of think- 
ers and the inventors, the explorers and the scientists, 
are as truly the soldiers of their country, the heroes of 
humanity, as ever marched on Lucknow or guarded 
Thermopylae. Whether they carry the wires of civili- 
zation into the forests of the north, or, bending over 
desks in city offices, transmute statistics and documents 
into new codes of life; whether they stand hour after 
hour over their test tubes in polished laboratories or 
face slow starvation in the bleak, blue uplands of the 
frozen south, they are the modern heroes, the leaders, 





* Kirkpatrick’s “War—What For?” 


and the real warriors of today. ‘They follow one ideal, 
serve one country; they all alike lay down their lives 
unquestioningly and gladly, if that is the lot befalling 
them in their search for the grail of truth.”* 

This view of things would be called sentimental by 
some. But every sensible person knows that the fatal- 
istic view of the necessity of war and of its function in 
human progress is sheer nonsense. We know that war 
is due to definite human motives, just as any other en- 
terprise. Surely when we see whole nations of men 
turned into armies; when the science of destruction 
contests efficiency with the sciences of production ; when 
the so-called Christian nations are spending more in 
preparation for war than they are for the administra- 
tion of all the usual functions of government, the whole 
idea of war becomes absurd and monstrous from the 
purely practical standpoint. The vision of Isaiah has 
become good common business sense. This dream, 
then, of the sages of every nation surely cannot be 
against the enduring virtues on which States and na- 
tions are founded, against the virtues of intrepid con- 
duct, contempt for ease, surrender of private interest, 
obedience to ideals. 

But what can the schools do to hasten the time when 
men shall learn war no more? 

First, the schools can teach the old-fashioned virtues 
of humility, kindness, generosity, obedience, peace, loy- 
alty, contentment, perseverance, honesty, service, self- 
control, friendliness, justice, good-will, co-operation, un- 
selfishness, and the like, through the proper use of the 
school subjects of study. The geography and the his- 
tory lessons ought to cause our pupils to see the human- 
ity and the value of all the peoples of the earth, as well 
as their dependence upon each other. Teachers, when 
they are brought face to face with the small amount of 
knowledge which their pupils possess after the most 
careful teaching, are prone to say that it is not the 
highest purpose of the schools to impart knowledge, but 
that the real function of the school is to mold charac- 
ter. The attitude of mind which it is necessary for 
men to have in order that they may abolish war, can 
come only when the schools so realize their noblest func- 
tion as to cause their pupils to think in terms of all 
humanity, and to practice that thinking in unselfish 
service for the good of all, of whatever race or kindred 
or tribe. 

Second, the schools now teach the value of human 
life by means of health and sanitation instruction. 
Shall we labor to make the death rate smaller and to 
make the race stronger, only to furnish more soldiers 
and better soldiers to gratify the future selfish ambitions 
of rulers and kings? And while we teach children the 
value of health and of human life, let us not forget 
that it is also our duty to teach our pupils that the 
wanton destruction of any life is sinful and degrading. 

Third, the schools can so make over their thought 
about athletics as not to use that possibly useful means 
of instruction and training wholly to exhibit the fight- 
ing side of humanity. 

Fourth, the history teaching of the schools “should 
emphasize the five great institutions of society—the 
family, the church, the school, industry, and the State. 
We are now unduly emphasizing our political history. 
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In fact, our history teaching is little else than the de- 
tails of politics and statecraft, the most complex part 
of our life and the part hardest for young people to 
understand. We have required that our State and na- 
tional constitutions be taught in the schools, but we 
have not yet been wise enough to enact a law which 
wil] require our children to be taught something of the 
real history of the family, the school, the church, and 
industry—the institutions upon which the State depends 
for its stability. We fill the minds of our young chil- 
dren with the details of the lives of warriors and of 
campaigns and of quarrels over tariffs and taxes, while 
they grow up ignorant of the real meaning of the life 
in which they must live and play a part. 

Fifth, the schools should teach the wars of history 
so as to emphasize their causes, their results, their 
spirit and method, their destructive effects in disorgan- 
izing industry, in adding to the cost of living, their 
waste of wealth, their awful destruction of human life. 

Sixth, the schools should emphasize the lives and the 
work of the constructive men and women of the world— 
such men as Horace Mann, John Howard, and William 
Penn; such women as Florence Nightingale, Frances 
Willard, and Dorothea Dix. The schools should em- 
phasize the work of the heroes and heroines of every- 
day life—the mothers who go down to death that we 
may live; the mothers who toil long hours that their 
children may go to school; the doctors who face death 
that they may relieve suffering and lessen the spread 
of contagion; the teachers and preachers like Calvin, 
Wiley, Nereus Mendenhall, Joseph Caldwell, Asbury, 
Roger Williams, George Fox, and thousands of others 
who live among us today, in order that higher ideals 
of family, church, school, and industry may be passed 
on to coming generations. 

Seventh, the schools should cease to be the vehicles 
to transmit race hatreds, international prejudices, and 
outworn superstitions. Many of our school-books are 
filled with such matters. Our plain duty is to refuse 
to be even the most innocent means of lodging in the 
minds of young children prejudices against England, 
the North, or against any people. Above and higher 
than any nation is humanity. Christ said that God 
is your Father and all ye are brethren. 

Eighth, the schools must teach less of the spectacular 
patriotism, which consists largely of gyrations and 
genuflections before the flag, in vain boastings and 
inane declarations about loyalty to a section. Service 
to country, to God, to humanity is patriotism, and not 
mere pride in our physical resources. Surely it is as 
holy a thing to swear allegiance to the battle against 
tuberculosis, which kills ten times as many people each 
year as have been killed in all our foreign wars in the 
126 years of our national existence, as it is to swear 
allegiance to any flag and to sing war songs around it. 

Ninth, we should combat the maxim that “in time of 
peace we should prepare for war” with the more sen- 
sible doctrine that “in time of peace we should prepare 
for peace!” War is no more necessary than common 
murder, the trial by battle, duelling, or any other form 
of murder or man-killing. Nations as well as men can 
settle their differences without war. The ordinary citi- 


zen who makes of his home or his body an arsenal filled 
with weapons of destruction would not be believed if 
he asserted that his conduct was based on his great de- 
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sire to keep the peace. Modern nations which profess 
to desire peace, and yet make of themselves vast for- 
tresses filled with all manner of destructive war imple- 
ments, are blatant hypocrites. 

Finally, the last few years have removed many of the 
physical barriers which have kept men and nations 
apart. The discoveries of science, wireless telegraphy, 
and other means of communication are constantly 
breaking down what were once thought insuperable bar- 
riers to trade and commerce between men in every part 
of the globe. It would be an anomaly if the twentieth 
century did not also see the breaking down of those 
spiritual barriers which have separated men in the 
past—race prejudice, national vanity, selfishness, and 
inordinate greed. To fight these spiritual enemies of 
world peace and good-will, the schools have a peculiar 
duty. They stand at the very threshold of the prob- 
lem. My hope is that they will undertake their duty 
and grandly realize it. 

Witson, N. C. 
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The Panama Tolls Controversy. 


The following statement was issued from the office 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, D. C., on March 15, signed by twenty-two 
of the trustees : 


The undersigned, members of the board of trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
invite the attention of their fellow-citizens to the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the grave international 
discussion which has arisen over the exemption of 
American coastwise vessels from tolls on the Panama 
Canal: 

On November 18, 1901, a treaty “to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans” was concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain, at the request and on the in- 
itiative of the United States. The essential provisions 
of the treaty were (1) that “the canal may be con- 
structed under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States,” and that “the said Government shall 
have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construc- 
tion, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the 
regulation and management of the canal”; (2) that 
“the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations observing these rules, 
on terms of entire equality” ; (3) that the plant for oper- 
ating the canal and the canal itself shall be “neutral- 
ized,” and shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents; (4) that the United States 
shall be at liberty to maintain an adequate military 
police along the canal; and (5) that “no change of 
territorial sovereignty or of the-international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of 
neutralization or the obligation of the high contracting 
parties under the present treaty.” 

The concluding of this treaty—commonly spoken of 
as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty—was a necessary pre- 
liminary to the construction of any Isthmian canal by 
the United States or under its auspices; because by a 
previous convention between the same parties concluded 
in April, 1850, the United States and Great Britain had 
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bound themselves that neither would “ever obtain or 
maintain for itself any exclusive control over” an Isth- 
mian canal or “maintain any fortifications command- 
ing the same,” or exercise dominion over “any part of 
Central America.” The contracting parties further 
agreed to protect the canal from “interruption, seizure, 
or unjust confiscation,” and to guarantee its neutrality. 

This convention—commonly spoken of as the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty—made at the request and on the 
initiative of the United States, established the general 
principle of the neutralization of any Isthmian canal 
which might be constructed, a principle which the Hay- 
Pauncefote 'T reaty reaffirmed. 

The great design, of both treaties, that of 1850 and 
that of 1901, was to promote the construction and main- 
tenance of a ship-canal between the two oceans, for “the 
benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all,” and to pro- 
tect the neutralized canal effectively when built. In 
urging on the British government the making of the 
Clayton- Bulwer Treaty, the American negotiator said 
to Lord Palmerston: “The United States sought no ex- 
clusive privilege or preferential right of any kind in 
regard to the proposed communication [that is, a canal 
or railroad], and their sincere wish, if it should be 
found practicable, was to see it dedicated to the com- 
mon use of all nations on the most liberal terms and a 
footing of perfect equality for all. That the United 
States would not, if they could, obtain any exclusive 
right or privilege in a great highway which naturally 
belonged to all mankind.” This statement expresses 
accurately the avowed intention and resolve of the 
United States from 1850 to 1912 concerning any Pan- 
ama Canal. All treaties on the subject are based on 
this intention and resolve, many times reiterated by offi- 
cial representatives of the American Government. 

In the summer of 1912 Congress passed a bill fixing 
the tolls to be paid for passing through the Panama 
Canal—constructed by the United States and approach- 
ing completion—but added a section which exempted 
American coastwise vessels from paying tolls, thus giv- 
ing American coasting vessels a privilege which no 
other vessels would enjoy, and diminishing the probable 
income of the canal in operation. 

After an interval of several months, Great Britain 
has presented to the Government of the United States 
a protest against the exemption of American coastwise 
vessels on two principal grounds: First, that such an 
exemption is inconsistent with the provision of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty that the canal shall be open to 
vessels of all nations on terms of entire equality; and, 
secondly, that the exemption of American coastwise 
vessels would inevitably tend to increase the charges on 
all other vessels using the canal, to the disadvantage of 
all other nations in comparison with the United States, 
a disadvantage which might increase in the future, 
since the higher the rates the greater would be the 
privilege of exemption from paying them. 

The British arguments are calm and free from ex- 
aggeration, and prove that the action of Congress in 
exempting American coastwise vessels from the pay- 
ment of canal tolls involves a construction of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty which is fairly open to question. 
A difference has arisen concerning the interpretation 
of a treaty. 


On the 4th of April, 1908, the United States and 
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Great Britain made another treaty in which they agreed 
that “differences which may arise of a legal nature or 
relating to the interpretation of treaties existing be- 
tween the two contracting parties, and which it may 
not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the Convention of the 29th of 
July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not 
affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting States, and do not concern the 
interests of third parties.’ The question whether 
American coastwise vessels shall pay tolls for passing 
through the canal cannot possibly be said to affect either 
nation’s vital interests or independence, or the “honor” 
of either of the two governments. Clearly, a difference 
relating to the interpretation of a treaty has arisen be- 
tween two governments which have agreed to submit 
such differences to The Hague Court of Arbitration. 
In a special sense the United States is bound to ob- 
serve faithfully and without question the treaty of 
April, 1908; for the United States has been among 
governments the great advocate of arbitration, has 
practiced it in important cases, and has urged it 
strongly on all other governments. The United States 
cannot refuse to arbitrate the difference which has 
arisen concerning the proper interpretation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, without turning its back on a very 


honorable chapter in its own history, and damaging 
throughout the world the cause of free institutions. 


The Republic ought to be the most scrupulous of all 
governments in the exact observance of treaty obliga- 
tions. It must be absolutely faithful to its word, even 
to its own hurt. 

Assuming that the difference which has arisen con- 
cerning the construction of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
must be arbitrated unless the cause of the difference 
can be withdrawn, we desire to urge on our fellow- 
citizens the expediency of promptly repealing that ac- 
tion of Congress which gave rise to the difficulty. 

Granting that some American shipping interests 
might be benefited by the exemption of coastwise ves- 
sels from canal tolls, since the term coastwise now in- 
cludes voyages half round the globe, America surely 
has much larger interests which would be greatly served 
by the prompt abandonment of any interpretation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. against which Great Bri- 
tain can enter a reasonable protest. The United States 
has an immense interest in the sanctity of contracts, 
and in the strict observance of all international con- 
ventions and treaties. It has an immense interest in 
the faithful observance of any treaty between two or 
more nations which has been entered into “for the ben- 
efit of mankind.” It is true that in times past many 
treaties have not been strictly observed; that others 
have been suffered to lapse quietly; and that some have 
been violated by one or more of the parties, too impa- 
tient to wait for a new convention. Despotic and mon- 
archical governments have often sinned in these re- 
spects, and republics have been accused of like conduct. 
All the more the reason that the American Republic 
should do no act under a treaty which can be even 
questioned by candid and honorable men. In the effi- 
cacy of international agreements lies the chief hope of 
the world for progressive civilization. 

The further promotion, in a method of uncertain 
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value, of the interests of American coastwise shipping, 
interests already protected by the possession of a com- 
plete monopoly as against all other nations, is a doubt- 
ful matter of commercial improvement. The whole 
country considered, the pecuniary advantage would not 
be large, and might easily be completely offset by ac- 
companying disadvantages; but whatever advantage 
might come to this well-protected industry, it would 
be as nothing compared with the interests of the whole 
United States in carrying out the noble work of build- 
ing a canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans for 
the common advantage of all nations. 

The greatest interest of the United States as a free 
nation is to represent worthily before the world the 
principles of civil and religious liberty and the public 
efficiency and well-being which those principles develop, 
and thereby to promote the adoption of these principles 
the world over. This is a great material as well as a 
great moral interest. In comparison with this large 
interest, the interest of the United States in its coast- 
wise vessels sinks into insignificance. By securing the 
repeal of that part of the act of Congress on the Pan- 
ama Canal which provided for the exemption of Amer- 
ican coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, the 
American people would embrace a precious opportunity 
to prove that they understand their highest interest, 
and recognize their duty to promote it “for the benefit 
of mankind.” 
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Sulgrave Manor, a Shrine of British- 

American Peace. 


By James L. Tryon, Director of the New England Depart- 
ment of the American Peace Society. 





It has been proposed by the British Committee on the 
Centenary of Peace that Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
the ancestors of George Washington in England, be 
bought and made a shrine of pilgrimage for the English- 
speaking peoples. I had seen old prints of Sulgrave, 
but the proposition to buy it prompted me, while I was 
abroad last summer, to see the place for myself and con- 
sider the merits of the proposal for its purchase. 

Sulgrave Manor is situated near Helmdon, a small 
village on the Great Central Railway, in Northampton- 
shire, about two hours’ ride from London. The drive 
from the little country station is rather pretty, as you 
pass through rolling hay-fields, partitioned by hedge- 
rows, plentifully marked with trees. Sulgrave is a 
straggling hamlet, accentuated by the bare Norman 
tower of a village church. 

The house of the Washingtons is a plain white stone 
building, with a tile roof. The side of it that you see 


on your approach looks familiar enough to you if you 
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have seen pictures of the manor; but the garden side is 
a new view. A low door opens into the garden, and 
shows a vista through the house into a courtyard, with 
a row of farm buildings in the distance. 

At first sight the buildings looked merely old and 
gray, but on making acquaintances with them, by a stay 
over night, I found them to be on the verge of decay. 
At considerable expense, however, they may be restored 
to their former condition of simple grandeur. Already 
the work of time and the weather have begun to tell 
upon the Washington and the royal coats-of-arms that 
may be seen in the gable of the porch, but these have 
been encased in glass for protection. 

The rooms of the house contain none of the Washing- 
ton furniture. That must have disappeared generations 
ago, when the estate went out of the hands of the family. 
Nor is there anything about the present furnishings that 
impresses you as historic. The manor house is now 
used as a farm-house and its furniture is of a kind suit- 
able for a farmer’s use. The kitchen is the quaintest 
room in it. There you will see a curious combination 
of open fire-place, oven, great home-cured hams on hooks 
above your head, and a strange collection of kitchen 
utensils, a saddle, a bucket or two, and other articles 
suspended from the ceiling or hanging on the walls. A 
table and some chairs, at which the family sit at meals, 
make up the essential characteristics of a domestic scene. 

At night, when callers, who were relatives of the fam- 
ily, came from the village, bringing with them hearty 
greetings to the American guests of the occasion, greet- 
ings the more hearty because these people of Sulgrave 
had kindred on this side of the water, the room lost its 
fantastic appearance, and in its atmosphere of sociability 
seemed like an old-fashioned fireside at home. 

The most cheerful corner in the house is the front 
living room of former generations. ‘They, perhaps hav- 
ing less work to do, had more leisure to enjoy the manor 
than the present occupants can find. During my visit 
this room was occupied by paying guests, of whom there 
are generally one or two in the summer. ‘This room is 
large and high-posted. Black beams that have been 
stained in recent years project from under the ceiling. 
There is a black fire-place that was once probably large 
enough for burning great logs. There is an ample win- 
dow-seat, where you would like to sit and read of medi- 
eval England or look out upon the field and dream. 
The window-seat and fire-place are among the few feat- 
ures which suggest that old-time elegance which the 
American pilgrim who knows beautiful Mount Vernon 
naturally anticipates. 

In this room there hangs a large portrait of Washing- 
ton, which was presented in trust to the mayor and town 
clerk of Banbury in 1909 by the Empire State Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution in New York. There 
are also hanging on the walls smalier pictures of George 
and Martha Washington, of Mount Vernon, and of Sul- 
grave Manor, the latter being a copy of a painting that 
was made for an American a few years ago. I found 
that the hostess of the manor kept up correspondence 
with several of her past American visitors, one of whom 
had expressed the hope the manor might be bought and 
restored by Americans. 

While I was at Sulgrave I visited the church, and 
found there a tablet to Laurence and Amy Washington, 
the first of that name to own the manor. 
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More memorials of the family may be found at Bring- 
ton, where it is identified with the lordly family of Spen- 
cer, into which the Washingtons married. The manor 
house at Sulgrave, however, is the one tangible and 
poetic object with which Washington may be best con- 
nected through his ancestors in England. It is a place 
that some of them once owned and in which they lived. 
It is distinct from every other family seat with which 
they or their descendants were connected. 

The question will be asked, How did this property 
come into the Washington family? It belonged at one 
time to St. Andrew’s priory at Northampton, and was 
given by Henry VIII to Laurence Washington, mayor 
of Northampton, one of whose descendants, John Wash- 
ington, migrating to Virginia, founded the family from 
which, in the third generation, George Washington was 
descended. It was sold by the son of Laurence, and has 
been out of the hands of the family for more than two 
hundred years. 

I sought for traces of the monks in the venerable 
dwelling, and thought I found them in the passage- 
way that leads in through the portal of the coat-of-arms, 
there being a niche in the wall that has an ecclesiastical 
look ; but this was all that reminded me of a chapel or a 
monastery. 

If the manor is bought for a shrine or for a place of 
call for Americans visiting England—for example, like 
Harvard House, at Stratford-on-Avon—there will be 
plenty of room on the grounds for the entertainment of 
visitors. This is the suggestion of the Helmdon coach- 
man, who, with an eye to making the place a public re- 
sort, proposes having a tea garden to which excursions 
may come. As Sulgrave is only about an hour’s ride 
from Stratford-on-Avon, it might be visited in connec- 
tion with that historic place. Motor parties go to the 
manor; people drive to it from the station, and some 
pilgrims go there on foot. ‘The visitors are by no means 
all Americans, but are often of British nationality. On 
the day of my arrival our hostess had at luncheon an 
official of Parliament, who brought with him his sketch 
book and pencil, in order to make a pictuye of the house. 

Some Americans have failed to see in the manor their 
anticipated home of the Washingtons, as it does not com- 
pare in its present state with the dignity and prosperity 
of Mount Vernon. One American refused to believe 
that he had come to the right place, and pointed to an- 
other house in the neighborhood as more probably the 
house of which his party was in quest, but the loyal cus- 
todian of the manor, who was righteously offended by 
his incredulity, ordered him off the grounds forthwith. 
This incident, however, will serve to indicate how much 
work will have to be done to the premises before they 
will satisfy the imagination of an American. 

If the people of Great Britain should buy and restore 
the manor house, as is now proposed, and set it apart as 
a shrine of pilgrimage by way of celebrating the cen- 
tenary of peace, the American people would undoubtedly 
be gratified by such a tribute of respect. The act would 
emphasize once more the oneness in heart of the British- 
American peoples, who could all claim Sulgrave as their 
own. If the property were bought with English money, 
Americans might be allowed to assist in putting the 
mansion in order and in erecting memorials on the 
premises that, besides helping to beautify them, might 
minister to the comfort of visitors. 





There is a tradition that the Washington coat-of- 
arms—an example of which appears over the portal— 
was the origin of the stars and stripes of the American 
flag. An American visitor who had studied the deserip- 
tion of the coat-of-arms in the Heralds College, about 
the time of his visit to Sulgrave thirty years ago, found 
that when the design is translated into terms of color 
the bars on it represent stripes of red and white. He 
also observed that on the original coat-of-arms the five- 
pointed stars were really mullets or spurs. He told the 
story in an entertaining manner in a number of St. 
Nicholas, which is preserved in a scrap-book at Sulgrave, 
and is, with the exception of an old newspaper article, 
written to forestall a reported attempt to take down the 
mansion house, stone by stone, and set it up again in 
America, the only literature that is available to the 
curious visitor. ‘The derivation of the American flag 
from the Washington coat-of-arms was advocated by the 
writer in St. Nicholas, who made out an ingenious case 
for it, which was confirmed by a high English authority 
quoted by him. He illustrated his points by a series of 
drawings. The statement was also made by an English 
authority, with an air of certainty, that the figure of the 
raven which appears on the Washington crest, and re- 
appears on the book-plate of Washington, was the coun- 
terpart of the American eagle. The old story is re- 
peated that when the task of making the flag was dele- 
gated by a committee of Congress to Betsy Ross, of 
Philadelphia, she was instructed by Washington himself 
to do it from a design that was made by him. This de- 
sign, it is hinted by the writer in St. Nicholas, might 
have been based upon the Washington coat-of-arms. 
But fascinating as this tradition is to the sentimental 
pilgrim, it is denied by some of the best authorities. If, 
however, there is nothing more than a coincidence in the 
appearance of the stars and stripes on the flag and on 
the coat-of-arms, an American cannot fail to recall it 
while he is at Sulgrave, where the old tradition is still 
credited ; and, if he could return again, he would like to 
see there, as a reminder of it, and as evidence of our 
fraternal relations with Britain, “Old Glory” flying be- 
side the “Union Jack.” 


-—*eo 


The Peace Movement in the South. 


By J. J. Hall, Director South Atlantic States Depart- 
ment, 


The cause of universal peace is making rapid prog- 
ress in the Southland. The churches, universities, and 
colleges give us a hearty welcome, and the press has 
been exceedingly friendly to our cause. 

Recently a splendid convention was held in Raleigh, 
N. C., and a State peace organization was effected on 
Saturday, March 1. Every paper and speech adver- 
tised was delivered with but one exception, for which 
we had a splendid substitute in President Poteat, of 
Wake Forest College. On the preceding night we had 
an intercollegiate debate arranged by Prof. F. 8S. Blair. 
Some of the orations were of a high order, and reflected 
no little credit upon the young men who entered the 
contest. We were also fortunate in having from the 
Washington office Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, who was 
of much service to us. 

The North Carolina Peace Society starts out well. 
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First of all, it is a constituent branch of the American 
Peace Society. The Hon. Locke Craig, Governor of 
the State, willingly accepted the honorary presidency, 
and will gladly do everything in his power to insure its 
success. Dr. Joyner, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is the able president; Dr. Wilson, of the uni- 
versity, the secretary, and Joseph G. Brown, of Raleigh, 
the treasurer. Dr. Charles Lee Smith is the first vice- 
president, and N. B. Broughton, chairman of the direc- 
tors. All the officers are men of experience and widely 
known throughout the State. Hon. James Sprunt and 
Judge Pritchard are also vice-presidents. Excellent 
addresses were made by President L. L. Hobbs, of Guil- 
ford College; President R. T. Vann, of Meredith Col- 
lege; President W. A. Harper, of Elon College; Prof. 
C. L. Coon, Mrs. E. E. Moffitt, Arthur Deerin Call, and 
President W. L. Poteat. 

Sunday, March 2, was a great day for the cause of 
universal peace. The large Auditorium of Raleigh, one 
of the finest in the South, was crowded with people. On 
the platform were the State and city officials, and the 
Hon. W. J. Bryan delivered a strong address in behalf 
of peace among all nations. He wanted no large navy 
to promote good-will. There sat next to Mr. Bryan 
Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. The 
message of Mr. Bryan was well received and heartily 
responded to by the vast audience. About one hundred 
names were handed in of persons who desired to be en- 
rolled as members of the North Carolina Peace Society. 
Mr. John Berry, of Raleigh, is the assistant secretary, 
and the list is in his care. 


THE WORK IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Following the convention in Raleigh, N. C., the 
writer went to Columbia, 8. C., and found President 
©. S. Mitchell, of the State University, very busy in 
working up a great peace rally which was held in the 
Washington Street M. E. Church, March 9. The citi- 
zens, as well as the faculty of the university and of the 
colleges, and very many of the students, filled the large 
building and listened to Hamilton Holt’s great lecture 
on “The Federation of the World.” The lecture made 
a fine impression. The writer was invited to follow 
him, and at the close more than three hundred names 
were recorded of those who desired to express them- 
selves in favor of arbitration rather than war. We hope 
that at an early day there will be organized a South 
Carolina Peace Society, and that these will be enrolled 
in its membership. 

The next morning it was the writer’s privilege to ad- 
dress President Mitchell’s history class, and then the 
entire student body and professors, and never has he 
met with a more hearty reception and response than 
were given at the University of South Carolina. Our 
cause has an able exponent in Dr. Mitchell; nor can we 
estimate the amount of good he is doing in the imprint 
he leaves upon the hundreds of young men who come 
under his influence. 

After a brief stop at Greenwood, the writer gave an 
address on “The Prince of Peace” and visited the Con- 
nie Maxwell Orphanage, where the superintendent had 
all of the children and teachers come together to hear 
what message might be given them. 

And so the work is going forward. Last Monday I 
addressed some five hundred young men in the Georgia 
School of Technology on “The Heroes of Peace.” 
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It is a pleasure to find a project under way—at least 
suggested—to build a $2,000,000 Monument of Peace 
for both the North and South, to be erected fifty years 
after the close of the Civil War, here in the Southland. 
Let the great nations of the earth raise such a barrier 
of law, justice, and good-will that war, with all its 
abominations, will break before it. 

The president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Georgia has appointed a committee to attend the 
Fourth American Peace Congress, to be held in St. 
Louis,-May 1, 2, 3, and 4. It is very important that 
the South be largely represented at that Congress, and 
in every way Jet us strengthen our hands and cheer our 
hearts for the great work that is still before us. 





Work of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 


Campaign for National Honor on the Question of Panama 
Tolls. 


Feeling strongly that Senator Root and other lead- 
ing statesmen should be supported in their efforts to 
secure the repeal of the clause in the Panama Canal act 
exempting coastwise shipping from the payment cf 
tolls, or that the question at issue should be referred to 
arbitration if requested by the British government, the 
directors of the Massachusetts Peace Society have insti- 
tuted a campaign for the maintenance of the good faith 
of the nation in keeping its treaty obligations. 

All persons who will co-operate with the society in 
this campaign for national honor by holding meetings 
or securing signatures to petitions are asked to write to 
the secretary, James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon street, Boston. 

The society has already presented, through its repre- 
sentatives in Congress, resolutions on this subject, and 
has been in communication with more than sixty peace 
societies throughout the United States, several of whom 
have already signified their intention to co-operate in 
this movement. 

The following is the wording of the petition sent by 
the society to all its workers, to presidents of boards of 
trade, clergymen, and others in Massachusetts, with an 
invitation to them to secure signatures: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
Assembled: 


Whereas, good faith in keeping the obligations of treaties 
is a fundamental principle of national government and of 
international law; and 

Whereas, by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty the United States 
agreed to grant to all nations observing the rules of neu- 
trality the use of the Panama Canal on terms of entire 
equality and without discrimination; and 

Whereas, by the Panama Canal Act the Congress of the 
United States has made a discrimination against the shipping 
of Great Britain and other nations, contrary to the terms of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and official declarations of Amer- 
ican statesmen, by exempting American coastwise vessels 
from the payment of tolls; 

We, the undersigned citizens of ——, Massachusetts, be- 
lieving that a breach of national honor has been committed, 
urge the repeal of the exemption clause in the Panama Canal 
Act, or, upon application of Great Britain, the submission to 
arbitration of the question at issue with the British Govern- 
ment. 


‘The secretary reports that signatures are coming in 
with every mail. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society invited ministers to 
take “National Honor” for a subject of their sermon 








Or 








or address on March 30 or in the week following. 
Favorable replies are being received to this request. 
During the past six weeks the secretary, Dr. Tryon, 
has been giving his stereopticon lecture in the northern 
New England States. He has found a hearty response 
to the proposal to celebrate the “Hundred Years of 
Peace,” the subject which he presents in his lectures. 
He has spoken in sixteen of the cities and towns of 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 


The Chicago Office. 


By Charles E. Beals. 








On February 24 a special circular, entitled “How to 
Set a Widow’s Mite to Work in 1913,” was mailed to 
members of the Chicago Peace Society, appealing for 
small contributions for the purchase of an addressing 
machine. Four days later an Elliott addressing ma- 
chine was installed in the office and paid for out of the 
returns from the circular. 

The Chicago Peace Society has voted to assume the 
expense of repairing the lot of William Ladd, founder 
of the American Peace Society, in the Proprietors’ 
Cemetery, Portsmouth, N. H. Just as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground the curbing will be reset and other 
necessary repairs made. The New Hampshire Peace 
Society, at its recent annual meeting, voted to pay an- 
nually for the future care of Mr. Ladd’s lot, and au- 
thorized its executive committee to arrange exercises at 
Portsmouth on Hague Day, May 18, with special refer- 
ence to the memory of Mr. Ladd. The Ladd monu- 
ment was erected by the American Peace Society. 

At the monthly meeting of the executive committee 
of the society, March 5, two new members of the execu- 
tive committee were elected—Justice Edward Osgood 
Brown and Benjamin F. Methven, Esq. Mr. Justice 
Brown is a Life Member of the American and Chicago 
Peace Societies, and repeatedly has delivered addresses 
advocating pacifism. Mr. Methven is the chairman of 
the International Peace Committee of the Hamilton 
Club and has rendered very efficient service to the cause. 

The greetings and good wishes of the local society 
were telegraphed to the new President and Secretary of 
State of the United States. 

The Chicago Peace Society has extended to the Amer- 
ican Peace Society an invitation to hold its 1914 annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

The Peace Secretary addressed the Lake Forest 
Woman’s Club on March 14; subject, “A Survey of the 
Organized Peace Movement.” On Monday evening, 
March 24, he discussed the theme, “Does the United 
States Need a Larger Navy?” before the Current Topics 
Class of the City Club in Chicago. On the following 
afternoon he spoke before the Bible Department of the 
Hinsdale Woman’s Club on “First the Natural, Then 
the Spiritual: A Survey of War and Peace.” 

The Scandinavian exhibit in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, under the auspices of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, attracted thousands of people, and was a 
great success. Whether the recent “Cubist” exhibit will 
contribute to the strengthening of pacifism or mili- 
tarism no one has been able to discover. The local art 
critics, however, have displayed a more active belliger- 
ency since this exhibit than they ever manifested before. 
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Mr. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, recently visited 
Chicago. Unfortunately he did not have so many lec- 
ture engagements in this vicinity as he should have had, 
or as he would have had if information concerning his 
tour had been received earlier. 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, of New York, lectured in Sinai 
Temple the latter part of February, delivering a power- 
ful plea for international peace, as is his habit. 

Mr. Albert H. Scherzer, a faithful member of the 
executive committee of the Chicago Peace Society, has 
just compiled and published an interesting pamphlet on 
“Great Money Energy for Individual and Public Wel- 
fare,” which is a plea for the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of the world’s waterways for freight transportation. 
In the course of his argument, Mr. Scherzer shows that 
the destructive, warlike type is being superseded by a 
civilized, constructive type. He skillfully marshals 
statistical tables and charts to indicate how large a per- 
centage of our national revenues even now is being ex- 
pended for war purposes, and he appeals for the substi- 
tution of productive spending for the present consump- 
tive spending by national governments. 

The local peace office has co-operated with the 
Scrooby Club in organizing a protest against any at- 
tempt to refasten the opium traffic upon China. 

The Chicago Group of the American National Com- 
mittee for the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of Peace among English-speaking Peoples ef- 
fected organization at a luncheon held in the Tower 
Room of the Union League Club, Thursday noon, 
March 13. The function of issuing the call properly 
devolved upon Mayor Harrison, but at the Mayor’s 
suggestion President Goddard, of the Peace Society, 
took the initiative. 'The Chicago Group elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Chairman, Cyrus Hall McCormick. 

Vice-Chairman, President Abram W. Harris. 

Secretary, Henry C. Morris. 

Treasurer, Charles L. Hutchinson. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, Leroy A. God- 
dard. 

The secretary, Mr. Morris, was formerly United 
States Consul at Ghent, and has recently visited that 
city in which the peace treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States was signed, December 24, 1814. 
He was the first chairman of the International Peace 
Committee of the Hamilton Club, and in that capacity 
rendered signal service in organizing the great citizens’ 
meeting at the Auditorium in behalf of the ratification 
of the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
France. 

The Chicago Group voted to extend to Earl Grey and 
the other distinguished visitors who are expected in the 
United States this spring an invitation to visit Chicago. 
The Hamilton Club has extended a very cordial invita- 
tion to Earl Grey and his companions to accept an even- 
ing reception and dinner during their stay in Chicago. 
At present the Chicago Group consists of some seventy- 
five prominent citizens, but this number will be greatly 
enlarged and important subcommittees appointed. The 
Chicago Group will confer with the officers of the Na- 
tional Committee in the near future, so that local activ- 
ities may be co-ordinated with the general plan. 

30 Nortu La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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No More Battleships Needed. 


From the speech of Hon. S. A. Witherspoon, of Mississippi, in 
the House of Representatives, Saturday, February 22, 1913. 


My opposition to this bill, Mr. Chairman, is based 
upon the fact that the bill, in my judgment, ignores and 
sacrifices the efficiency of the American Navy and pro- 
poses to squander millions of dollars upon ships that we 
do not need. ‘The bill seeks to appropriate $146,818,- 
$64.53. This sum is $23,666,825.78 more than the last 
appropriation and $9,763,165.48 more than the Repub- 
licans in the days of their wildest extravagance ever 
appropriated in one bill. Of this vast amount $105,- 
587,948.53 is proposed to be appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the Navy and $22,284,091 to the cost of com- 
pleting the construction of naval vessels heretofore au- 
thorized and $46,418,925 for the building of new ves- 
sels, on account of which the bill seeks to appropriate 
$18,946,325 for the first year’s work of construction, 
leaving $27,472,600 of that sum which will necessarily 
be included in the appropriation bill of the next fiscal 
year, if we pass this program. 

In regard to the first item of $105,537,948.53, it is 
nearly $3,000,000 more than the amount appropriated 
for the maintenance of the Navy in the last appropria- 
tion bill, and this large increase in the appropriations 
for the maintenance of the Navy is brought about not- 
withstanding the fact that the Secretary of the Navy 
and every bureau in the Navy Department has exercised 
the greatest economy. 

It is shown to us that at present we lack 3,000 officers 
of having a sufficient number to man and operate the 
vessels that we now have. It is shown that if we did 
not build another ship it would take the Naval Academy 
20 years at the present rate of graduation to supply the 
Navy as it exists today with a sufficient number of offi- 
cers. ‘hat is the fact before the committee. But I 
undertake to say that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
did not give two and one-half minutes’ attention to that 
fact, because we were driving toward the $45,000,000. 
We did not have time to consider a question that affects 
the very vitals of the Navy. A battleship is utterly 
useless without men to operate it. Enlisted men have 
to be trained, and it takes time to train them. Officers 
have to be educated, and there is no other way that you 
can get officers who are competent to take charge of 
ships of war except to train them at the Naval Acad- 
emy. And yet no provision is made for the increase of 
our officers to supply the vessels we now have, and not 
only is no provision made, but there has never been in 
the committee any discussion of that subject or any con- 
sideration of it, because we did not have time to do it. 

As long as we continue to add new vessels to our 
Navy the item for its maintenance is going to continue 
to increase by leaps and bounds, and it will be only a 
few years until this Committee on Naval Affairs will 
surpass the Committee on Pensions in the amount of 
money to be expended for the maintenance of the Navy 
unless you stop building these new vessels. 

Whenever you add one more battleship to the Navy 
that necessitates more men. It necessitates more coal; 
it necessitates more powder; it necessitates more pis- 
tols; it necessitates more clothing and more food. The 
fact is, it increases every expense in the department. 
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The cost of a battleship is not the $16,000,000 we have 
to pay to construct it; but no man knows what it does 
cost, because it increases the expense in every bureau 
and department of the Navy. A battleship causes all 
the expenses of the Navy to rise, just as the revolutions 
of the moon cause the tides to rise, but, unlike the moon, 
it never causes them to ebb. [Applause. | 

And so I leave this, with the thought that you must 
either make up your mind that you are going to let this 
naval appropriation run up rapidly until it gets so big 
that the American people will turn us all out of office, 
or you have got to stop the increase in the number of 
vessels. That is the conception that the minority have 
of this bill. 

I admit that our Navy is inadequate for a great many 
purposes. It is inadequate for the purpose of conquest. 
If we were to undertake to conquer England, Germany, 
France, and Japan, we would find that we have an in- 
sufficient fleet for such purpose, and I hope that our 
Navy will always be inadequate for any such purpose. 
It is also inadequate to gratify the greed and avarice 
of those who annually make millions of dollars out of 
the construction, repairs, coal, powder, armor, and ar- 
mament necessary to maintain and increase our Navy, 
and for such purpose the Navy would be inadequate if 
we had a thousand battleships. It is also inadequate 
to gratify the wild-eyed extravagance of those who meas- 
ure all political wisdom by the magnitude of the fund 
to be squandered. It is also inadequate to defend our 
country from invasion in case all the great countries of 
Europe should unite in a war against us, and I am not 
in favor of building any Navy adequate for defense in 
such case, both because I believe we will never be con- 
fronted with any such misfortune, and also because in 
such case | believe the wisest course would be to permit 
them to land their armies on our shores and depend 
upon such armies as we could raise to determine again 
the oft-decided question whether America can be con- 
quered. But for the purpose of defending our country 
against attack from any nation on earth I confidently 
believe that our Navy is amply sufficient and fully ade- 
quate, and for any other purpose we need no Navy 
at all. ; 

The question is whether the efficiency and adequacy 
of the American Navy and the public defense require 
the addition of all these vessels to our Navy. No man 
can intelligently determine that question unless he gets 
into his mind what the Navy is at present, and I want 


‘to call your attention to the meaning of the words 


“American Navy” and what those words signify. 

For the legitimate and reasonable purpose of the pub- 
lic defense we have a Navy whose officers and enlisted 
men number 65,614 and whose vessels, of all kinds, 
number 277. Among this large number of vessels there 
are included 38 battleships, of which 33 are ready for 
service and 5 are in process of construction; 11 armored 
cruisers ; 63 submarines, of which 47 are complete and 
16 in process of construction ; 28 torpedo boats, 54 de- 
stroyers, and other auxiliary vessels. The 38 battle- 
ships are equipped with one hundred and forty-eight 
12-inch guns, thirty-two 13-inch guns, and fifty-two 14- 
inch guns. The one hundred and forty-eight 12-inch 


guns can shoot a steel shell weighing 870 pounds 12 
miles, the thirty-two 13-inch guns can shoot a steel 
shell weighing 1,100 pounds 13 miles, and the forty 
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14-inch guns can shoot a steel shell weighing 1,400 
pounds 14 miles, nearly twice as far as the human eye 
can see a battleship on the ocean. Each of these huge 
guns can shoot three of these immense shells every 
minute, or, altogether, they can shoot 696 of these ter- 
rible missiles of destruction every minute, and in five 
minutes they can shoot 3,480 steel shells weighing in 
the aggregate 223,240 pounds. In the discharge of 
each gun there is between 300 and 400 pounds of pow- 
der. In addition to this we have guns of smaller cali- 
ber which no man can number. 

If that many shells a minute, if that many shells in 
every five minutes—shells weighing 223,000 pounds of 
steel—if that is not enough to make the Navy adequate, 
I would like to know how many it would take. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

But if it be true that if we have not enough ships, 
if it be true that these 232 guns on our battleships are 
insufficient to defend us in an attack, then I submit to 
this House that no increase in the number would help 
the matter. If we were engaged in war with some 
other country and our guns were to shoot 696 of these 
immense shells at them every minute, 3,480 of them. 
weighing 23,000 pounds, every five minutes, if that did 
not destroy them, then no amount of shells could de- 
stroy them. 

It is just as, if you had 232 men around the Wash- 
ington Monument well supplied with baseballs, and they 
were throwing those balls at the monument and it did 
not fall, would you say that the trouble was that thev 
did not have baseballs enough to knock it down? Would 
not you know that the reason it did not do it was be- 
eause the balls did not have the destructive force neces- 
sary to destroy it? [Laughter and applause. ] 

It is the same way if you had 38 American battle- 
ships shooting at a fleet of the enemy, and with all these 
696 shells flying every minute it did not destroy them. 
it would demonstrate to any sensible man that these 
shells would not do it for the lack of sufficient de- 
structive force, and to multiply them would not help 
the matter at all. [Applause.] The truth of the mat- 
ter is it is almost inconceivable how you could use any 
more battleships than we have. It is impossible to 
conceive, and your committee has had before it no testi- 
mony to show how more than 38 battleships could be 
used to advantage in a naval battle. When these bat- 
tleships are taken out on the ocean. to search for an 
enemy they go in line. TI was present last year on these 
ships for four days when they were engaged in target 
practice. The admirals explained to me that the ma- 
nipulation of the ships in target practice was made such 
as to be as near as possible to what it would be in an 
actual engagement. If our fleet were sent out on the 
ocean to search for an enemy and destroy it, the front 
ship would be 914 miles ahead of the rear ship, and if 
it should meet the enemy the front ships would destroy 
one another before the hindmost ones would get close 
enough to begin to engage in the battle, and if the 
enemy had twice as many ships as we had, in such a 
case as that their line would be 19 miles long, and the 
battle would be over, so far as all those in front were 
concerned, hours before the last ship in the enemy’s 
line would get in sight. But suppose that our Navy 
should start out to hunt the enemy and the ships should 
travel abreast, there has to be a certain distance between 
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the ships. If it should meet an enemy that had twice 
as many ships as we had, its line would be twice as long 
as ours, and consequently the ships in our line would 
engage in battle with those in the enemy’s line opposite 
to ours. The ships of the enemy in that part of their 
line not opposite to ours would be too far off to take 
part in the engagement at all. Of course, if these naval 
battles were going to last for hours and days like a 
battle on land, it would be different, but with these im- 
mense, destructive shells, a naval battle can last but a 
few minutes. Tf the guns can strike the enemy’s ships 
and they have the destructive force to destroy them, the 
battle would be over in a very few minutes, and conse 
quently those ships in the line of the enemy double as 
long as ours, which were not opposite to ours, would 
not be able to take part in the engagement until it was 
over. 

It is just for this reason that you can use only a cer 
tain number of battleships in a battle. One of the ad 
mirals of the Navy told me that 16 was the number. 
The impossibility of using 38 battleships in an engage 
ment is the very reason we have divided our Navy into 
two fleets. One is called the active fleet and the other 
is called the reserve fleet. The fact is that we have so 
many battleships that we take half of them and tie them 
up and call them the reserve fleet, to be used in case the 
active fleet is defeated. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bathrick], who is 
always of a somewhat inquisitive turn of mind and 
anxious to discover the truth, is the only member of this 
committee who ever propounded a single question to 
find out whether it is necessary to have more battle- 
ships, and he propounded it to the Secretary of the 
Navy in these words: 

Mr. BatTurick: You have stated that it was necessary to 
build battleships. What are your reasons; why do you be 
lieve it necessary ? 

Secretary MEYER: I believe it to be necessary in order to 
have a fleet that will meet the possible requirements of 
emergencies that might arise. Otherwise, if vou are not go 
ing to have a fleet that will meet emergencies that may arise, 
a fleet made up of vessels of a character which other navies 
which may come in contact with us are building, it would 
be better to have no Navy and no fleet; better than to have 
a lot of vessels which would be crushed like a lot of paste- 
board boxes. 


Look at that answer.. He was asked to give the 
reasons why it was necessary to build more battleships. 
The question meant, why is it that 38 battleships are 
not enough ; it meant why 232 big guns are not enough; 
it wanted to know what good it would do to have a 
greater number. That is the meaning of the question, 
and the Secretary’s answer is, to provide for emergen- 
cies that may arise in the future. Well, is that any 
answer to say that we want to provide for emergencies 
that may arise, or does it explain why 38 battleships 
would not provide for the emergencies that might arise ; 
is that any answer why 41 would provide for them and 
38 would not? Mr. Bathrick was not to be put down 
by any such answer as that, and so he said this: 


Mr. BATuHRIcK: I rather expected to get some reason other 
than “may” or “might.” TI thought, perhaps, that you might 
have some specific special reason. 

Secretary Meyer: I do not want to for this reason: The 
other day I talked rather freely about the Caribbean Sea 
and the Pacific, and it was all in the papers the next day. 
You have asked a question which it is perfectly proper to 
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ask, and I will sit down and discuss it with you some time, 
but I do not want to embarrass foreign relations by making 
statements which might be misunderstood and create offense 
where none is meant to be given. 


Then you are confronted with this situation: When 
the Secretary of the Navy is asked to tell us whether we 
should build more battleships, why he believes it is nec- 
essary, he declines to give any reason on the ground 
that it might get into the newspapers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Navy has not 
only declined to give any reason to the committee and 
the committee has not only no reason to give to this 
House which it got from the experts, or in the evidence 
before us, but the Secretary of the Navy has plainly 
told us that we did have about as many battleships as 
we need. He was asked this question: 


. Mr. Greae: Twenty-one in the first line. 

Secretary Meyer: The ideal number which the Navy De- 
partment hopes to work up to is a fleet of 41 battleships, 
with necessary auxiliaries, 21 in the active fleet and 20 in 
the reserve fleet. 


According to that statement of Secretary Meyer, the 
ideal number of battleships is 41, and we already 
have 38. 

Again, on page 21 of his annual report, the Secretary 
uses this language: 


A total of 41 battleships, with a proportional number of 
other fighting and auxiliary vessels is, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, the least that will place this country on a safe 
basis in its relations with other world powers. This number 
should be reached as soon as practicable, and then the fleet 
should be kept up to its standard strength by replacing ob- 
solete vessels with new ones by a uniform yearly replacement 
program. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Navy himself refutes the idea that we must have a 
yearly program and continue to build battleships every 
year. He clearly tells us there is a limit to the number 
of battleships beyond which it is useless to go. He 
fixes this limit at 41, and declares that is the ideal num- 
ber, but he declines to give us any reason at all why 38 
is not just as ideal as 41, and I think it would be an 
impossibility for any human being to sit down and fig- 
ure out and prove how 41 battleships with 30 more guns 
on them would do any more good than 38 with 232. 
The truth is that we have long since passed the ideal 
number of battleships that could be effectively used in 
a battle, and the building of more is a useless waste of 
the people’s money. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that in 1905, at the time the Secretary of the Navy 
advised Congress that our fleet was then sufficient to 
provide for all contingencies within the range of proba- 
bility and at the same time when the President of the 
United States in his message informed Congress that 
the units of the Navy should not be increased, our Navy 
consisted of 24 battleships, 12 completed and 12 under 
the process of construction. Since that time we have 
constructed 1 more battleship and 13 dreadnoughts. 
which have more guns and more powerful guns, and 
which more than double the capacity of the Navy. If 
a Republican President and a Republican Secretary of 
the Navy believed, as they said they believed in 1905, 
that our Navy was sufficient to provide for everything 
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within the range of possibilities, and that the units 
should not be increased, and if since then we have more 
than doubled our Navy, then I ask Democrats if they 
think we ought to add still more to it? [Applause.] 


(Concluded next month.) 
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Book Notices. 


Tue Peace Movement or America. By Julius Mo- 


ritzen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 419 
pages, octavo. With 64 illustrations. 

This book is unique among peace works. It is writ- 

ten from the point of view of the journalist. It treats 


the subject as news. It presents in a picturesque way 
some recent incidents in the movement in this coun- 
try—the signing of the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France; the great services of President 
Taft to the cause of arbitration; the visits to this coun- 
try of Count Apponyi, Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, and the Baroness von Suttner; the creation of 
new peace societies and the federation of the peace or- 
ganizations of the country in the American Peace So- 
ciety ; the beginnings of peace propaganda in the South ; 
the work of the Pan-American Union, ete. Mr. Morit- 
zen deals in a fresh, live way with nearly all the cur- 
rent American questions which bear upon the problem 
of international harmony—the neutralization of the 
Panama Canal; the problems of the Rio Grande bor- 
der; the “Yellow Peril” myth, ete. In the treatment 
of these various subjects he uses copious extracts from 
the speeches made and the newspaper opinions pub- 
lished in connection with them. “No Creed in Brother- 
hood” and “The Farmer as a Peace Ally” are fine chap- 
ters, in which the organization of peace work in Utah, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota is set forth. Chapters 
are devoted to the work and recent reorganization of 
the American Peace Society, to the World Peace Foun- 
dation, the American School Peace League, the Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, and the United States 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union. But it would 
be impossible merely to mention all the valuable things 
in the book without quoting nearly the whole of it. 
Mr. Moritzen has collected with much labor and care 
and the fullest sympathy with the cause, the important 
facts connected with the peace movement in this coun- 
try in recent years, and almost without exception his 
statements are accurate and reliable. His “Peace 
Movement of America” ought to find its place on the 
peace shelves of all libraries which pretend to give in- 
formation and guidance on this great and rapidly grow- 
ing cause. 


THe Barkan War. Adventures of War with Cross 
and Crescent. By Philip Gibbs and Bernard 
Grant. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 


241 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.35. 


This book makes no pretense of being written from 
the standpoint of the pacifists. But the reading of it 
will make any man of clear intelligence and moral sen- 
sitiveness realize more deeply perhaps than ever before 
the utterly barbarous character and moral as well as 
physical loathsomeness of war. The two correspond- 


ents, one representing the London Graphic and the 
other the Daily Mirror, succeeded, in spite of the severe 
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restrictions placed by both combatants upon all foreign 
newspaper men, in seeing a good deal of the war, and 
they have given us in these pages a faithful and not 
overdrawn description of the sad and terrible scenes 
witnessed by them. Indeed, it is unusual for writers 
of this class to observe such moderation and good taste 
in their descriptions as they have done. What they 
report is first-hand information, and we commend the 
book to those who desire to get more accurate knowl- 
edge of the inside of the conflict than the wires reported 
at the time. In all the literature of war there is prob- 
ably nothing more appalling and harrowing than the 
account given by Mr. Grant of the defeat and retreat of 
the Turkish army at the great battle of Lule Burgas. 
and its subsequent destruction by starvation and chol- 
era. It reminds one of the description of the wreck of 
Napoleon’s army in retreat from Russia given by one 
of his officers. 


CaNnADA AND Sea Power. By Christopher West. To- 
ronto: McClelland and Goodchild. 172 pages. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Mr. West discusses in this book the grave question of 
the duty of Canada to the world on the sea. This he 
does from a variety of points of view, and weaves into 
his discussion in Part I the evolution of modern indus- 
try, the check of industrialism on aggressive war, the 
modern navy industry, European naval expansion, the 
extraordinary growth of the British armament industry 
and its influence on Parliament, the economics of mod- 
ern war. At the end of Part I he makes certain deduc- 
tions from the European situation as applied to Can- 
ada. In Part II he sets forth the politics of war—the 
danger to representative government, etc.; the German 
naval expansion and its relation to Great Britain; mis- 
sions of goodwill; Canadian autonomy and foreign 
diplomacy ; misfit theories of national power, etc. Part 
III examines the morals of war, the growth of modern 
international movements, etc. Though some of the 
chapters seem to have little relation to one another or 
to the general subject, yet the work as a whole is full of 
excellent arguments and suggestions and is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the peace movement in 
general, as well as the Canadian aspects of the navy 
movement. 


L’ALSACE—LORRAINE, OBSTACLE A L’EXPANSION ALLE- 
MANDE. By J. Novicow. With a preface by Prof. 
Charles Richet. Paris: Felix Alcan. 392 pages, 
paper cover. 


This is the last work of the eminent Russian pacifist 
and sociolog, Jacques Novicow, author of “The Feder- 
ation of Europe” and of “War and its Alleged Bene- 
fits,” the latter existing in an English translation pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Company, New York. Mr. 
Novicow, whose death last year has been deeply la- 
mented, was one of the ablest of the European pacifists. 
He was a prolific writer, and by his thorough scientific 


touched. In this work, which was completed only a 
few weeks before his death, he examines from the socio- 
logical and historical point of view the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and undertakes to show that the treaty 
of Frankfort, by which these provinces passed to Ger- 
many, was injurious both to Germany and to the whole 





treatment threw light on every subject which he- 
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of Europe. He appeals to the wisdom and good sense 
of the German people to allow a plebiscite to be taken 
by the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine to determine 
what part of the provinces shall be retained by Ger- 
many and what part returned to France. He believes 
that if this course were taken an unarmed peace of 
Europe would follow and the way be opened for the 
federation of the European nations. 


THe Panama Canat Conriict BeTween Great Bri- 
TAIN AND THE UnitTep States. By L. Oppen- 
heim, LL. D. Cambridge, England: The Univer- 
sity Press. 57 pages. 


This study of Dr. Oppenheim, one of England’s best 
known authorities on international law, presents in a 
very strong way the British view of the provision in 
the Panama Canal legislation which exempts American 
coastwise ships of commerce from paying tolls. It was 
written before the British government sent its protest 
to Washington on November, 1912, and cannot, there- 
fore, be considered in any way as the official utterance 
of the British Foreign Office. It is the studied and 
deliberately formed opinion of one of the foremost in- 
ternational law scholars of the world. Dr. Oppenheim 
pleads that at the proper time “the question will be 
argued before the Hague Court, and whatever the de- 
cision may be, which both parties will be pledged in 
advance to accept, another triumph will have been won 
for the law of nations.” 


CrAsE Frrmnc. By Mary Johnston. 457 pages. Price, 
$1.40 net. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 


In this, her second story of the Civil War, Mary John- 
ston has written, from the Southern point of view, a 
stirring historical account of the campaigns of 1863- 
1865, in which General Lee figures as the leading char- 
acter, as did General Jackson in the earlier story, “The 
Long Roll.” It is a war novel rather than a peace novel, 
but the vivid descriptions of the horrors of the battle- 
fields and of prison life cannot fail to impress the reader 
with the awful brutality, waste, and needlessness of war. 
“Tt’s all infernal,” remarks Edward Cary, a leading 
character. “TI have grown to see no sense in this war. 
North and South, we surely might have been wiser.” 
The stvle is often diffuse and ornate, and there are too 
many details, which frequently impede the main cur- 
rent of the storv. There are, however, many strong 
passages, such as the description of the attempted escape 
from “Prison No. X,” that of the siege of Vicksburg, 
the battle of Chickamauga, and that of Gettysburg. 
“Think !—no one ever thinks in war * * * Tf he 
did that, you know, there’d be no war!” says one of the 
soldiers. 





Pamphlets Received. 


THE SIXTY-SEVEN REASONS OF THE Navy Leacur. An Analy- 
sis of the Arguments set forth bv the League in behalf 
of Naval Extension. By Prof. Edward B. Krehbiel, of 
Stanford University. Boston: The World Peace Foun- 
dation. 18 pages. 

LA Lor Monprate pe Boyrcorrace DovuANIER. Paper pre- 


sented to the Juridic Commission of the Nineteenth 
Universal Peace Congress on the subject of Economic 
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Teachers. Containing Material for 
Programs for May 18, ete. Price, 
20 cts. 


Wark INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 


MoHoNK ADDRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead, 150 pages, Price, 50 cts. 





April, 1915 


GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 ets. 


REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE COoN- 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, AND 1911. 
Price, 75 cts. each. 


REPORT OF THE [TENNSYLVANIA STATE 
PEACE ConareEss, held in May, 1908. 
222 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work, “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” Price, $1.50. 


THe Pract ProsptemM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. Treats of the Progress of the 
last ten years. 127 pages, cloth. 
Price, 75 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. A strong book. 


THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tradegy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Reyvonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Uni- 
versity. A most instructive study of 
the bearings of evolution upon the 
final disappearance of war. 172 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


EVoLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the, 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


A SnHort History oF War AND PEACE. 
By G. H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by which nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

THE First Book or Wortp LAw. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the Internationa! Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 308 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 

THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evigv Root. With an In- 
troduction and Appendix by Dr. 


James Brown Scott. 674 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 
THE Passtnc or War. A Study in 


Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey. England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. The author 
holds that, since the survival of war 
rests ultimately on opinion, siege 
must be laid against the whole con- 
stitution of man—mind, heart, con- 
science, imagination, will-—in order 
to make the peace movement strong 
and effective. 

PripE oF War. By Gustaf Janson. 
350 pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful 
story of the recent war in Tripoll. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. 














































































































































